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POTENTIALS 



Swiftly merging potentials characterize this modern techno- 
logical society. Opportunities for children and vouth are unprece- 
dented. Research indicates that we must activate the abilities and 
aspirations of children early if they are to fulfill their poten- 
tials. It is to this end that we have designed our program for the 
preparation of elementary school teachers. 

The program is rooted in a respect and regard for the differ- 
ences among future teachers. It recognizes that different people 
learn in different ways and at different speeds. Host of all, it 
recognizes individuality. 
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PREFACE 



On November 9, 1967 representatives from 26 colleges and univer- 
sities in the Northwest Region of the United States (Alaska, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington), five State Departments of Education, 
and the Teaching Research Division of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education met at the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
to discuss the feasibility of responding jointly to a U*S* Office of 
Education request to develop specifications for a model teacher educa- 
tion program* The meeting was initiated by the Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory in an effort to assist the several institutions 
in the area planning to submit proposals individually* After consid- 
erable discussion the group agreed: 

1, to join as a consortium in submitting a proposal to develop 
specifications for a model of a teacher education program 
(See p, iii-iv) 

2, to work toward the development of a model that was competency 
based and field centered (ComField); that is, a model that 
required prior to certification the demonstration in a 
school setting of the competencies needed as a teacher 

3, to link with industry in the development of the model 

4, to establish procedures which would bring broad, regional 
representation to the development of the model 

5* to establish a mechanism which would keep all participating 
institutions abreast of work on the model, and 

6* to appoint a regionally representative writing group to 
develop the proposal 

It was also agreed that participation in the consortium did not bind 
an institution to the adoption of the model* 

Two factors were central throughout the discussion and were 
probably responsible for the decisions reached: 

1, the recognition that the development of a model of the kind 
anticipated was a task of sufficient magnitude and complexity 
as to require resources beyond those generally found in a 
single insitution, or beyond those available to academic 
institutions generally, and 
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2. the experience of several members of the consortium in 
the development of such a program 

While moving to industry and a regional base provided the 
resources needed for the project, it complicated the task of carrying 
it out. To maximize the strengths inherent in a consortium approach, 
resoui 5S had to be widely sought and institutions broadly represented, 
yet the specific task of building the model and then describing it had 
to be done by relatively few persons if it were to be done effectively. 
To realize these two aims the program was organized into regionally 
based task force groups, with clearly specified missions, and a central 
coordinating body. This latter body, called the Executive Council, 
was responsible for coordinating the work of the task forces, synthe- 
sizing their efforts, and preparing the present report. (See p. ii) 
Advisory to the Council was a Regional Advisory Committee, composed of 
representatives from a wide range of educational agencies in tike 
Northwest. (See p. v) The organization of the project is presented 
schematically in Figure 1. 




Denotes line of responsibility 



Denotes line of communication 



Figure 1. The organizational plan followed in the development of 
the ComField Model Teacher Education Program. 
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Two additional groups contributed to the development and re- 
porting of the model* These were the "model critique" teams at 
Monmouth, Oregon and at Ellensburg, Washington* (See p. viii) 
critique team consisted of one or more colleges that train early 
childhood and elementary school teachers, and at least two public 
school systems which host student teachers from those institutions. 

As the first draft of the report was prepared persons from these 
two teams read it and offered suggestions as to how it might be 
modified as to content and readability. 

Four kinds of products have evolved from the work of the Con- 
sortium: 1) general specifications for the model, 2) specifica- 

tions for the application of the model to specific teacher education 
programs, 3) statements of rationale in support of both sets of 
specifications, and 4) exemplars that illustrate how various ele- 
ments within an operational teacher education program might look if 
they were designed according to the specifications. In reviewing 
these products the reader should keep in mind the interpretations by 
the ComField planners of the meaning of the concept "specifications." 
Broadly speaking specifications refer to a set of constraints by de- 
signating what is to be included in a process or thing and what is 
to be excluded from it. On the surface, this sounds simple enough* 
but it is complicated by the fact that the nature of the product or 
process to be developed sets constraints upon the nature of the 
specifications that are to be drawn up for it. If a product is a 
specific dam , for example, at a specific location on a specific 
river, and the dam has a specific set of functions to perform, speci- 
fications have to be written to take all of these factors into 
account. If, on the other hand, the product is to be a model of a 
dam that can be built under a variety of conditions and that is to 
serve a variety of functions then specifications are of quite a 
different nature. In the opinion of the planners of ComField, 
specifications for the ComField model were to resemble specifications 
for the model of a da m: the charge was to develop specifications for 
a model of a teacher education program that could be applied in 
a wide variety of specific situations rather than to develop a 
situation-specific, operational, "model" teacher education program. 
Given this interpretation two levels of model specifications 
have been developed: 1) those defining the general features of the 

model, and 2) those defining its application to situation-specific 
programs. The former set constraints upon the latter, and the latter 
set constraints upon the developers of a specific, operational pro- 
gram, but they do not dictate the specifics within those constraints . 
The specifics of any program must be the prerogative of those 
immediately responsible for its development. 
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In reading the specifications tvo factors need to be kept in 
mindt 1) that the model was developed from the point of view of 
an open resource base, that is, without the constraints of presently 
available resources, and 2) that the model was developed through 
consensus by persons with widely differing background and exper- 1 
tise* As such it has built into it a fairly high degree of internal 
and external validity* The model should still be viewed, however, as 
one in evolution for it represents only an integration of the best 
thinking that the people responsible for its development could bring 
to it at a given point in time* As experience with it grows, and 
as the knowledge base on which it rests changes, it will also change* 

Two arguments led to the decision to develop the model from the 
point of view of an open resource baset 1) in planning a model 
program, planners should not be constrained by what is, though 
obviously they must ground their plans in what can be, and 2) the 
development of an exciting, potentially powerful model can help in 
bringing about what can be* The latter argument is based on the 
assumption that if the persons responsible for the finance of 
teacher education can be shown concretely what will and what will ' 
not be obtained for so many dollars* and what difference the alterna- 
tive levels of support will make in the lives of children, the 
resource base for teacher education may more nearly parallel need* 
Whether this assumption has merit is yet to be seen, but on the 
surface, and in the minds of legislators and many taxpayers, it 
warrants testing. 

The work of the Consortium is reported in three volumes* 

VOLUME I contains the OVERVIEW AND SPECIFICATIONS* VOLUME II contains 
APPENDICIES A through L, VOLUME HI contains APPENDICIES M through Z, 
The first volume describes the model, the rationale that supports 
it, and the specifications which derive from it* The second and 
third volumes contain supplementary material and exemplars which 
illustrate how various elements within an operational teacher educa- 
tion program might appear if they were developed according to the 
specifications established by the model* 

Sections of the report have been written by different people* 

(See pp* vi-vii) That which appears in VOLUME I has been closely 
coordinated, and as such represents a relatively consistent state- 
ment* That which appears in VOLUMES II and III, on the other hand, 
has had little coordination, and as such has little internal consis- 
tency so far as style or terminology is concerned* The contents 
are consistent with the model, however, and since they reflect the 
involvement of persons throughout the region in the project, the 
diversity represented is seen as a strength as well as a lim itation* 
Sections of the report carry the names of the persons primarily 
responsible for their writing, 
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OVERVIEW 



OVERVIEW 



H. Del Schalock 



Introduction to the ComF ield Project 



If the aim of teaching is learning then there should be evidence 
that teachers can bring about appropriate learning in children before 
they assume responsibility for it in the classroom. The aim of the 
ComField model is the development of a teacher education program that 
generates this kind of evidence. 

To realize this aim the ComField model specifies that each 
prospective teacher demonstrate the ability, under both simulated and 
live classroom conditions, to effect changes in the behavior of pupils 
that reflect the outcomes desired for them. In addition, the ComField 
model specifies that each prospective teacher demonstrate that he can 
effectively perform the nonins true tional tasks required of him in a 
school setting, for example, conferencing with parents or working with 
research and evaluation teams; that he demonstrate that he can effec- 
tively use interpersonal or group process skills to facilitate the 
application of instructional and nonins true tional competencies; and 
that he demonstrate that he has integrated all professional competen- 
cies into a unique and personally relevant teaching style. 

Procedurally, the ComField model specifies that "instructional 
systems" will be employed to bring about professional competencies 
and their personalization; that instruction within these systems will 
be individualized with respect to point of entry into the curriculum, 
pacing, sequencing, information processing preferences, etc.; and 
that a computer based information management system will be used to 
handle the frequent and diverse demands upon information created by 
the above. TVo additional procedural requirements are specified: 
cost/benefit data is to be provided for all aspects of the program, 
and an adaptive mechanism is to be developed to insure the continuous 
modification of the program in light of evidence as to its costs, 
effectiveness and appropriateness. A management model designed to 
implement these procedures within participating colleges and schools 
is specified. 

A schematic representation of the major components within the 
ComField model appears as Figure 1. 
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The Model as a Process 



Each of the functional parts within the ComField model, as well 
as the model as a whole, has three characteristics: 

1) it is designed to bring about a specified and measureable 
outcome; 

2) it is designed so that evidence as to the effectiveness 
with which it brings about its intended outcome is contin- 
uously available; and 

3) it is designed to be adaptive or corrective in light of that 
evidence. 

This is the case whether the part in question is an instructional 
system, the procedure developed to personalize all professional 
competencies, the instructional program as a whole, or the cost/ 
effectiveness function. As such the model represents a process or 
way of proceeding. It is "goal oriented," characterized by "systems 
design" principles, "corrective feedback loops," etc. In short, it 
is a process that requires its user to a) know what it is that he 
wants to accomplish, b) order events in such a way that he has some 
probability of accomplishing it, c) assess whether these events do 
in fact accomplish that which they are intended to accomplish, and 
d) if they do not, modify them until they do. This process is repre- 
sented schematically in Figure 2. 

While the incorporation of this process permits a ComField based 
program to realize its objectives with a known degree of reliability, 
continuously adapt to needed change, etc., its greatest power probably 
lies in its generalizeability to the behavior patterns of prospective 
teachers. As students move through a ComField based teacher education 
program they are not only made aware of the process by being contin- 
uously subjected to it in their own learning, but they are also 
required to reflect the process in their preliminary teaching . In 
order to move through the program they have to establish desired 
pupil outcomes, order events to bring them about, assess progress to 
see if desired outcomes are being reached, and, if they are not, 
modify events until they are. A major assumption within the model 
is that the continous demonstration of this pattern of behavior by 
prospective teachers will lead to the ultimate goal of any teacher 
education program, namely, the development of generally adaptive, 
self-directed career teachers. 
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A schematic representation of the adaptive process reflected 
throughout the ComField model* 



The Conceptual Framework Underlying the Model 

Ten propositions provided the base from which the model was 
developed. These were: 

• 

1) that the objectives of a teacher education program should 

be specified in terms of the competencies needed by teachers 
to bring about the outcomes desired in pupils; 

2) that overt behavior acceptable as evidence of given teaching 
competencies should be specified; 

3) that systems design principles should be used in the develops 
meat of instructional experiences to bring about the mastery 
of teaching competencies; 

4) that there should be evidence that professional competencies 
are integrated into a unique and personal teaching style/' 
and that a student should be able to be provided a rationale 
for the application of that style in any given situation; 

5) that the desired teaching competencies should be demonstrated 
under laboratory conditions prior to the assumption of super- 
vised responsibility for the learning of children in the 
schools, and that they should be demonstrated to criterion 
under classroom conditions prior to assuming full responsibility; 

6) that the instructional experiences that lead to both the 
development and personalization of competencies should be 
individualized with respect to point of entry into the cur- 
riculum, pacing, sequencing, information processing preferences, 
etc. ; 

7) that cost/ benefit data should be provided on all aspects of 
such a program; 

8) that an adaptive mechanism should be developed to insure the 
continuous modification of such a program in light of 
evidence as to its cost, effectiveness, and appropriateness; 

9) that a computer based information management system should 
be used so as to effectively meet the frequent and diverse 
demands for information within such a program; and 

10) that a model should be developed for the management or execu- 
tion of such a program that insures as far as possible that 
it reach the objectives set for it. 
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Some of these coimnitments were related to the matter of instruction 
and some to the matter of management or administration. As a result 
two inseparably related but distinct models were developed: 1) a 

model for a competency based, field centered instructional program, 
and 2) a model for a mangement system which provides the support 
functions needed by such a program if it is to operate. These are 
viewed as totally interdependent models and without them both the 
ComField model is meaningless. Both models carry detailed sets of 
specifications. The rationale that underlies each is reviewed 
separately in the pages which follow. 

Rationale Underlying the Development of the ComField 
Instructional Model 



Instructional Guideline 1* The content of a teacher education 

program should be derived systematically . 

The first step in the systematic development of a teacher 
education program is to specify the outcomes that such a program 
should achieve* At one level this leads to outcome statements such 
as "effective teaching," or "the development of effective teachers." 
These are not specific enough for purposes of program design, however, 
for the term teaching may be used to describe the actions of persons 
who decide who is to be taught or what is to be taught; or it may 
describe the actions of persons who guide learners in face-to-face 
situations. A better definition is "the preparation of persons who 
can bring about learning in children," or more exactly, "the prepara- 
tion of persons who can bring about appropriate changes in pupil 
behavior*" When the purpose of a teacher education program is defined 
in this manner, a basis for the evaluation of teaching and teacher 
education is set* (For further explication of the basis for evalu- 
ation, see Guideline 2, p.8«) 

Having established the prime objective of a teacher education 
program, the next step is to determine how this objective is to be 
brought about* In terms of a systematic analysis, this requires four 
interrelated steps: 

1) specification of the pupil outcomes desired; 

2) specification of the conditions by which each outcome can 
be realized; 

3) specification of the competencies needed by teachers to 
provide the conditions that are needed for the realization 
of each outcome; and 

4) specification of the conditions by which the needed teacher 
competencies can be realized. 
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The logic of such an analysis is straightforward: if one knows the 

pupil outcomes wanted, and knows what it takes to get them, it should 
be possible to (a) specify the competencies needed on the part of 
the teachers to bring given outcomes about, and (b) build a teacher 
education program that will lead to the development of these competen- 
cies* This rationale, as it pertains to the development of a curriculum 
for a teacher education program, is outlined schematically in Figure 3* 




The goals of The ins true- The goals of The teacher 

education tional program teacher education 

within the education program 

schools 

Figure 3* A model to be followed in identifying the curriculum of 
a teacher educational program* 

Recognizing the prime objective of teacher education as the 
preparation of persons who have the ability to bring about appropriate 
changes in pupil behavior does not eliminate the need to establish 
other objectives* Teachers must perform tasks that are supportive 
of their ultimate purpose, for example, conferring with parents or 
working cooperatively with a research team, and a teacher education 
program must provide than the competencies to do so* This leads 
then to another step in the systematic analysis of teacher education, 
namely, specification of the tasks that teachers need to perform in 
support of their primary function* Once this is done it needs to be 
followed by the logical analysis of the competencies it takes to 
perform them and the instructional conditions required to bring these 
competencies about* In combination the competencies teachers need 
to perform their primary and supporting tasks provide the basis for 
determining the content of e. teacher education program* 

A complicating factor in a systematic analysis of teacher education 
is the matter of change* Desired pupil outcomes change, knowledge of 
the conditions which bring about these outcomes changes, supporting 
tasks change, etc* Given the element of change, it follows that 
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teacher education programs must be planned with an eye toward it. 
Specification of desired learner outcomes has to reflect not only 
what is presently known about human development, or what is urgently 
needed by society, but also by what human beings and the social 
system are likely to need in the future. The specification of tasks 
supportive to a teacher's primary function suffers the same dilemma. 
While there obviously are no clear answers to such questions, the 
designer of teacher education programs must make systematic and 
educated guesses about them. 

Instructional Guideline 2. The objectives of a teache r 
education urogram should be defined in terms of overt behavior 
that is acceptable as evidence of the realization of those 
objectives. 

In order to know whether an instructional program is effective 
there must be a way to determine whether it reaches its objectives. 

This requires not only the explication of objectives, but also an 
explication of the behavior that one is willing to accept as evidence 
of those objectives . When definition progresses to this level, 
assessment becomes possible. Given the constraints of Guideline 1, 
the behaviors that define the objectives of a teacher education 
program are either those that lead to appropriate changes in the 
behavior of pupils or those that lead to success in the pursuit of 
tasks supportive to behavioral change in pupils. 

A complicating factor in specifying the behaviors that one is 
willing to accept as evidence of the realization of a program objective 
is the fact that behavior is always situation specific. Operationally 
this means that the content and strategy involved in instructional 
behavior must always be defined in terms of their appropriateness 
to a) a given pupil outcome for b) a given pupil or set of pupils in 
c) a given instructional setting* The appropriateness of an instruc- 
tional act in the abstract is a meaningless concept. The variables 
that need to be considered in judging the appropriateness of an 
instance of instructional behavior are presented schematically in 
Figure 5. 
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Figure 4. Variables to be considered in judging the appropriateness 
of a teaching act. 
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The same rationale applies when judging the appropriateness of 
a teacher's nonins t rue tional acts: they are always situation-specific, 

and as a consequence they must always be judged in terms of the out- 
comes to be achieved by the act, the characteristics of the person 
to whom the act is directed, and the characteristics of the setting 
within which the act occurs. 

Instructional Guideline 3. Systems design principles should 
be used in developing learning experiences which lead to the 
mastery of teaching competencies . 

The goal of teaching is learning. This is the case whether 
teaching is taking place in the second grade or the sophomore year, 
and whether its focus is mathematics or the preparation of teachers. 
Because it is behaviorally based, persons adopting the ComField 
model are in the unique position of being able to insist that known 
kinds and amounts of learning take place as a consequence of instruc- 
tion. To give instruction the wherewithal to meet such a demand, 
the ComField model specifies that instruction should make use of 
what has come to be known as "instructional systems technology." 

An instructional system is an empirically developed set of 
learning experiences designed to bring about a given outcome for a 
given class of learners with a given degree of reliability. It 
involves a systematic analysis of that which is to be learned, a 
systematic structuring of it from the learner's point of view, 
and the empirical development of a set of learning experiences 
which move the student step by step through the structure. Instruc- 
tional systems are always designed with multiple entry points and 
multiple paths to pursue, thus permitting students to enter them at 
levels commensurate with background and progress through them in 
ways commensurate with learning style. An instructional system is 
also always dependent upon overt behavior for evidence of the reali- 
zation of the objectives set for it. In this sense the methodology 
is a logical extension of Guidelines 1 and 2. 

Emphasis upon an instructional systems approach should not be 
taken to mean that instruction becomes simply a matter of students 
interacting with electronic media or teaching machines. The systems 
approach makes use of all instructional strategies that have value 
in bringing about a given learning outcome. Special lectures, small 
group discussions, reading, observation of films or real life settings, 
laboratory simulations, and microteaching experiences are as acceptable 
to an instructional systems design approach as they are to current 
educational practice — so long as they are organized around the develop- 
men t of explicit performance outcomes that relate tc explicit tasks 
that the prospective teacher must perform. A major strength of the 
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instructional systems approach is that each system has built into it 
provision for review, revision and modification, and thereby correction, 
if performance from it is below the minimum acceptable level* 

Instructional Guideline 4* Provision should be for 
individual differences in learning * 

Individual differences in the learning patterns or preferences 
of students in a teacher education program must be more than recog- 
nized; they must be taken into account fully in the design of instruc- 
tional experiences* Operationally this means that instructional 
systems must be designed with multiple entry points and multiple 
"critical paths" along which students may move; that multiple media 
forms be employed so that information processing preferences can be 
pursued; that rate of progress through a system or through the full 
contingent of systems be under the control of the student, and that 
the sequencing of instructional systems be determined as much by the 
ability to perform as by "curricular structure*” 

Instructional Guideline 5* Provision should be made to enhance 
differences in learning outcomes and to help these differences 
be shaped into personally relevant teaching styles * 

Not only do prospective teachers learn differently, but they 
learn different things and they put together similar things in dif- 
ferent ways* Competency A for one teacher, for example, may be 
translated into instructional behaviors x, y, and z; for another it 
may be translated into behaviors v, w, and x — yet both teachers may 
be equally successful in bringing about a desired outcome in pupils. 

In planning a competency based teacher education program, differences 
in the expression of competencies must be encouraged and provision 
must be made whereby these differences can be integrated into an 
idiosyncratic teaching style. 

The adoption of a behavorially based program of instruction, or 
the use of instructional systems that "are designed to produce a given 
outcome with a given degree of reliability," does not require that 
students emerge from the program as carbon copies* While it is true 
that each student must be able to perform given teaching competencies 
to criterion, there are different ways in which this can be done* In 
ComField each student is encouraged to seek out the way which is most 
appropriate to him as an individual* This process has come to be 
called the "personalization" of teaching competencies and refers 
generally to the process by which a prospective teacher internalizes 
the instructional competencies he masters, gives them value, and 
integrates them into a unique style or pattern that fits him as a 
person* 
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Three provisions are made in the model for the personalization 
process : 

1) fostering an understanding of one's self, 

2) continuous opportunity to explore the value or meaning or 
relevance of particular competencies for one's self, 

3) freedom and encouragement to develop a style of teaching 
that is in concert with one's self. 

Operationally, these provisions are to be used in two somewhat 
different ways. First, they form the basis for a set of instructional 
systems designed to initiate the process of self-understanding, com- 
mitment and search for teaching style. Second, and more importantly, 
they constitute an integral part of every instructional system that 
is designed to bring about a given professional competency. As a 
student moves through such a system he always has the option of 
pursuing the meaning of the competency for himself personally, his 
commitment to it, and how he can integrate it into an evolving 
teaching style. Also each time a competency is assessed it is done 
so from the point of view of these three factors, as well as its 
performance qualities. Whenever there is reason to believe that the 
personalization of a competency is not going well, or whenever the 
performance of a competency is inadequate, the student is routed 
through a "corrective decision*' loop wherein he may, upon further 
diagnosis, be routed to any of a variety of corrective experiences. 

These can vary from conferencing designed to facilitate the person- 
alization process, to cycling through an enabling subsystem, to 
recycling through the learning experience just attempted. The 
critical point is that a mechanism to facilitate the personalization 
process is always available and that its use is mandatory. The 
relationship between the personalization process and the learning 
experiences within an instructional system that lead to the develop- 
ment of a professional competency is illustrated schematically in 
Figure 5. 

Instructional Guideline 6. Teaching competencies should be 
demonstrated to criterion under laboratory conditions prior 
to the assumption of supervised responsibility for the learning 
of children in the schools, and they must be demonstrated to 
criterion under classroom conditions prior to the assumption 
of full teaching responsibility. 

If the aim of teaching is learning » then there should be evidence 
that teachers can bring learning about before they assume responsibility 
for the learning of children. At a beginning level, such evidence 
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can be obtained under laboratory or simulated conditions. Here 
competencies can be demonstrated in circumstances where the complexity 
of the teaching-learning situation can be controlled and the danger 
of negative consequences for children reduced. Once competencies 
have been demonstrated* even though they have been done so under 
simplified conditions* it is reasonable to assume that prospective 
teachers can enter live classroom situations with supervision and 
perform reasonably well. Before assuming full responsibility for 
guiding the learning of pupils* however* the full range of teaching 
competencies that have been identified as critical need to be 
demonstrated within the context of the ongoing classroom . More- 
over* the full range of competencies needed to perform the nonins truc- 
tional tasks required within a school situation must also be demonstrated. 
Certification as a fully responsible teacher can be justified when 
there is evidence that prospective teachers have both sets of compe- 
tencies. 

The commitment to have prospective teachers systematically 
demonstrate competencies in the ongoing classroom prior to certifi- 
cation has far reaching implications for the structure and organization 
of teacher education programs. Operationally it means that a large 
portion of the time spent in a professional education sequence will 
be spent in the schools and that teachers within the schools will 
have to be trained so that they can carry the supervisory demands of 
the program. It also means that the schools must have greater respon- 
sibility and representation in planning and maintaining the program. 

These factors* in combination with the change demanded by the program 
on the nature of instruction within the college* will fundamentally 
alter the organization and operation of teacher education as it is 
known today. 

Rationale Underlying the Development of the Management Model 



Management Guideline 1. A systematically designed model to 
manage a ComField based instruction program should be developed . 

Every instructional program has to be managed. In most programs 
these functions are taken as a matter of course; administrators* 
registrars* counselors and maintenance personnel are unquestioned 
elements in program operation. Obviously* in a ComField based 
program, these same supporting functions must be provided, but because 
of the individually paced* personalized and largely self-instructional 
nature of such a program they must be provided in a somewhat different 
form. A ComField based program also requires that additional functions 
be available. The demand of the model for continuous program evalu- 
ation and adaptation* for example* or for mutually supportive working 
relationships between schools and colleges, requires that both an 
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evaluation and a relatively unprecedented adaptive function be built 
into such a program if it is to operate as planned. As a consequence* 
specifications for the functions needed in support of the ComField 
instructional model are critical adjuncts to the instructional model 
itself. 

Management Guideline 2* The systems design principle of 
corrective feedback should be applied within each of the 
parts of the ComField model as well as to the model as a whole . 

As pointed out earlier the ComField model is an evolving manage- 
ment model as well as the instructional model. In a ComField based 
instructional program at least four kinds of feedback are needed: 

1) feedback on the appropriateness of the pupil outcomes that 
have been selected as guides in determining the competencies 
to be developed in prospective teachers. Are the ultimate 
objectives of the program the correct ones? 

2) feedback on the effectiveness of teachers who have given 
competencies to bring about outcomes desired in pupils* 

Are the competencies that have been identified as relevant 
to given outcomes the correct ones? 

3) feedback on the effectiveness of instructional systems in 
bringing about the competencies for which they were designed* 
Are the procedures used in the teacher education program 
effective? and 

* 

4) feedback on the impact of the ComField based program beyond 
its immediate influence on teachers and pupils. Is the 
school or larger social system changed as a result of the 
program? 

Feedback on the various components within the management model is j 
relatively simple: is each component within the system performing 

the function for which it is intended? A major requirement of the 
management model is provision for the kinds of corrective feedback 
needed by both the instructional and the management efforts* 

Management Guideline 3. Cost data should be provided for all 
operations within a ComField based teacher education program* 
as well as the program as a whole * 

Two arguments underly this specification: 1) educators have an 

obligation to provide to taxpayers and legislators cost/benefit 
information so that they can make informed judgments when asked to 
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support education; and 2) managers of ComField based programs must 
have cost /effectiveness information in order to make informed judg- 
ments as to program operation* priorities* etc. The commitment 
requires that a costing function be added to and integrated within 
the overall ComField Management Model which can meet two demands: 

1) an accounting of the resource requirements (full system 
costs) needed to operate and maintain ComField; and 

2) the provision of cost/benefit and cost/effectiveness state- 
ments reflective of system products. 

Management Guideline A. A computer based information management 

system needs to be developed to serve the ComField Instructional 

Management Models . 

The information demands within a ComField based instructional 
program are high. As students progress through an instructional system 
they must have information that permits them to make appropriate 
choices as to next learning steps; advisors must be able to call up 
performance histories; etc. Information needs are also high within 
the management effort: instructional systems development personnel 

must have performance records for each system and/or sub -sub system; 
cost /benefit and program evaluation data must be available upon call 
to those responsible for the adaptation or execution of the program* 
etc. To meet these demands a computer based information management 
system is to be used as the primary means for the storage* retrieval* 
transmission and display of information within a ComField based teacher 
education program. A computer system adaptive to "natural language" 
will be used. 
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The guidelines followed in the development of the ComField 
model dictate in broad outline what the instructional program 
within the model is to be: e.g. , instructional systems are to be 
designed to bring about competencies in modifying the behavior 
of pupils, provisions are to be made whereby students can evolve 
a preferred teaching style, criterion performance is to be demon- 
strated under live classroom conditions prior to certification. 

They do not, however, dictate what competencies are to be 
developed, or how the personalization of competencies are to take 
place, or when the demonstration of competencies under live class- 
room conditions are to occur in relation to other aspects of the 
program. The same thing holds with respect to the management 
model. A cost/effectiveness and a corrective/adaptive function has 
to be included, a computer based information management system 
has to be established, and whatever else that is needed to make 
the instructional program operate has to be provided, but the 
guidelines do not dictate in any way how these should work or what 
they should contain. That is the purpose of specifications. 

Two levels of specifications are provided, those that establish 
the broad parameters of the model and those that translate those 
parameters into program development* The first has been labeled 
Model Specifications and the second Program Specifications . Ulti- 
mately specifications will have to be established that translate 
Program Specifications into specifications for the actual opera- 
tion of a program, but that is a level of detail beyond that to be 
provided by a model. The aim of this section of the report is to 
make explicit the Model Specifications and the rationale which 
underlies them. Specifications at the model level have been pre- 
pared for both the instructional and the management models. 

Content Specifications 

Content Specification 1. The content of the instructional 

program shall be designed to prepare Instructional Managers 

for schools in the 1970*8. 
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In order to plan an instructional program meaningfully, some 
prediction as to the nature and purpose of education in the 1970's 
and beyond has to be made. Two predictions have been agreed to by 
the planners of ComField. 

1. A functional science and technology of education will 
evolve, and it will bring with it an educational program 
that is markedly different from that which is now found 

in most schools. Two differences are anticipated: 1) the 

widespread use of pupil-materials instruction, and 2) the 
application of systems technology in the design of instruc- 
tional experiences. Out of both will grow the application 
of "instructional systems" to the education of children. 

2. Three major classes of educational specialists are 

anticipated: 1) instructional analysts, 2) instructional 

designers or engineers, and 3) instructional managers. 

As presently conceived the instructional analyst will be 
the member of the instructional team primarily responsible 
for identifying the classes of pupil outcomes for which 
the school should be responsible, and the instructional 
conditions that bring them about; the instructional 
d es igner-eng ine er will have the task of developing 
instructional systems to bring these outcomes about; and 
the instructional manager (IM), will bring the effort of 
the first two members to bear upon the educative process. 
The task of the IM is viewed as one of creating and/or 
maintaining an instructional environment that brings 
about learning in children. The IM's specific function 
within the school is likely to be primarily a supervisor 
of the instructional process rather than the prime 
manipulator of it. Operationally this means that while 
while the IM of the future must be able to diagnose 
learner readiness, prescribe appropriate learning experi- 
ences, evaluate their effectiveness and prescribe next 
learning steps, he must also be able to apply the instruc- 
tional systems developed by the other members of the 
educational team, supervise instructional assistants, use 
electronic and computer media, etc. 
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On the basis of these predictions, the ComField instructional 
model was designed to prepare instructional managers* In the future 
it may be expanded to prepare instructional designer-engineers or 
instructional analysts, but this is not its purpose at the moment*! 

Content Specification 2* One block of content within the 
instructional model shall be designed to prepare prospective 
IM f s for their role as facilitators of desired outcomes in 
children* (Role I of the Instructional Manager* ) 

In keeping with a systematic approach to program development, 
two steps are required before being able to specify the content 
required to prepare the prospective IM for this role: 1) an 

analysis of the tasks to be carried out within the role, and 2) an 
analysis of the competencies needed to perform each task* 

CONTENT DERIVING FROM TASK ANALYSIS* The products of the 
task analysis for Role I of the prospective IM are the classes of 
pupil outcomes to be realized* For purposes of a model these 
need to be defined extremely broadly, for in the future education 
is likely to assume more and more responsibility for the develop- 
ment and well-being of children* From this point of view it is 
critical that prospective IM* s become aware of and committed to 
the full range of outcomes that need to be attended to if child- 
ren are to reach their full potential* These obviously extend 
beyond the three R's, and well beyond the familiar threeway 
classification of cognitive, affective and psychomotor outcomes* 
Concern needs to be directed to the issues of health, emotionality, 
identity, sexuality, aggressiveness, tenderness, relatedness and 
all the other qualities that lead to humanness, as well as to 
outcomes in the psychomotor, intellectual and attitudinal domains. 

A first approximation to a taxonomy of pupil outcomes that reflects 
this breadth appears as Appendix A* 



^The distinction between instructional analysts, designer-engineers 
and managers has been drawn more sharply here than it is likely to 
be in actual school operation* It is anticipated that these 
various personnel will function genuinely as a team, and as such, 
each member of the team will have an active voice in the pursuit 
of all three functions* In some instances it may even be that one 
person will serve several functions, though because of the 
specialization involved this is not likely to be a common practice* 
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CONTENT DERIVING FROM COMPETENCY ANALYSIS. Given Che pupil 
outcomes desired, Che products of the competency analysis for Role 1 
are of two kinds: 1) the conditions required . to bring the speci- 

fied pupil outcomes about, and 2) the competencies required to 
provide these conditions. 

While the rationale for a competency analysis is straight- 
forward, the available information base unfortunately does not 
permit it. With few exceptions the educational and behavioral 
science literature is lacking in the kind of tested, empirically 
based evidence that permits one to identify with any degree of 
confidence the set of conditions or operations that give rise to 
specific classes of pupil outcomes. It is difficult, for example, 
to identify explicitly and with confidence the instructional 
conditions which permit concepts to be mastered, attitudes to be 
modified, or chronic anxiety to he reduced. It is even more 
difficult to specify the conditions for bringing about such out- 
comes as trust or considerateness or self-understanding, or 
attempting to specify the conditions for the realization of any 
outcome specific to a particular kind of learner in a particular 
kind of instructional setting. As a consequence an alternative 
strategy was pursued in the identification of content relating to 
the development of the competencies IM's need to effect appropriate 
change in the behavior of pupils. 

At the first level the strategy involves specifying a 
model of instruction and deriving from the model the major 
repertoires of knowledge needed to perform effectively within its 
context. At the second level it assumes the mastery of these 
repertoires by prospective IM's and, with appropriate practice, 
being able to apply them effectively to instruction in an ongoing 
educational setting. Two factors make this strategy unique* 

1, A relatively powerful model of the instructional 
process was used as a guide in the development of 
content* The model holds, in effect, that any 
instructional act depends upon the interaction of 
five sets of variables: 1) the pupil outcome desired, 

2) the characteristics of the learner which interact 
with instructional conditions to effect outcome, 3) the 
characteristics of the instructional setting which 
interact with learner characteristics to effect 
outcome, 4) the nature of the instructional act per 
se* As used in ComField, the term instructional 
act always includes reference to both the content 
of and the strategy represented by an instructional 
behavior* 



2. 



Prospective IM’s are required to demonstrate that they can 
make appropriate mixes of these four sets of variables 
under both simulated and real-life conditions; that is, 
they have to demonstrate in both the laboratory and on- 
going classroom that they can bring about appropriate 
behavior changes in pupils. 

Four blocks of content derive from the analysis of Role 1: 
classes of learner outcomes, learner characteristics, the elements 
or strategies of the teaching act, and conceptual frameworks 
through which subject matter can be taught. 1 As used in ComField 
conceptual frameworks represent an effort to bridge the gap between 
the nature of subject matter, which is obtained outside of the 
professional education program, and the strategies for teaching it. 
Two examples of such a framework appear in Appendices B and C. 

The model specifies that conceptual frameworks be established for 
all subject matter areas to be taught in early childhood or ele- 
mentary education programs. 

The major blocks of content relevant to the development of 
competencies needed to perform Role I are summarized in Table 1. 



Members of the task force responsible for designing program speci- 
fications for the development of Role I competencies found it 
advantageous to include setting variables as a dimension of the 
instructional environment to be manipulated, and as such included 
it within the block of content that deals with instructional 
strategies. To be consistent with task force efforts, only four 
blocks of content will be considered as deriving from the present 
analysis of Role I: learner characteristics, instructional 

strategies, conceptual frameworks for teaching subject matter areas, 
and learner outcomes. 
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Table 1* A summary of content in the ComField instructional 
model that leads to the development, of the compe- 
tencies needed to bring about desired outcomes in 
pupils* 



Conceptual frameworks 
for teaching subject 
matter needed to bring 



about selected pupil 
outcomes 



A 




Characteristics of 


taxonomy 






pupils which inter- 


of 




Instructional strate- 




act with content and 


pupil 




gies needed to bring 




strategy to effect 


outcomes 




about selected pupil 




outcomes 




outcomes 





Content Specification 3* One block of content within the 
the instructional model shall be designed to prepare pro- 
spective lM*s for their role as performer of the nonins truc- 
tional tasks required within a school (Role II of the 
Instructional Manager) * 

CONTENT DERIVED FROM TASK ANALYSIS. The tasks to be performed 
by an IM above and beyond his responsibility for the development and 
well-being of children will depend to a large extent upon the nature 
of the educational environment in which he is working* As indicated 
earlier the ComField model is based on the premise that the educa- 
tional environments of the future will be markedly different than 
they are today , and as a consequence Role II functions are also 
likely to be different* Four major changes are predicted for 
education that will affect Role II functions; 

t 

1, increased responsibility for research and evaluation 
within the context of ongoing educational programs 
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2. increased individualization of instruction through use 
of predesigned instructional systems, electronic media 
and computer technology 

3. increased dependency upon instructional aides or 
assistants 

4. participation in administrative decision making regard- 
ing policy, curriculum and school management 

In addition to these newer tasks, the IM of the future will 
in all likelihood have to serve many of the same auxiliary func- 
tions he performs today, i.e., participation in such adminis- 
trative functions as record keeping, the management of school 
facilities, materials and supplies; conferencing with parents; 
and working with professional education organizations. While the 
projection of Role II tasks for the IM of the future cannot be 
done with complete accuracy at this point in time, "educated 
guesses" can be made. A first approximation at such task analysis 
appears as Appendix D. 

CONTENT DERIVED FROM THE COMPETENCY ANALYSIS. The analysis 
of competencies needed to perform Role II tasks involves a some- 
what different process than that used with Role I. Rather than 
point to well-defined outcomes as a point of departure, and letting 
competencies be dictated by what is known empirically about the 
conditions required to bring them about, Role II tasks can be only 
generally defined, and the competencies needed to perform them only 
generally surmised. Working cooperatively with a research team or 
supervising instructional assistants are cases in point. In this 
sense competencies in the service of Role II functions serve a 
broad range of related functions rather than relatively specific 
ones. 

The major blocks of content relevant to the development of 
competencies needed to perform Role II tasks are summarized in 
TAble 2. 
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Table 2. A summary of content in the ComField instruc- 
tional model that leads to the development of 
competencies needed to perform nonins true tional 
tasks. 



A 

taxonomy of 
nonins true tional 
tasks to be 
performed by 
an instructional 
manager 



Ability to work as a 
member of a team in 
research and evalua- 
tion, instructional 
systems development, 
and supervision of 
assistants; ability 
to utilize computers 
and electronic media 
in instruction 



Ability to conference 
with parents, work 
with peers, establish 
school policy, pursue 
administrative tasks 
such as ^maintenance 
of records, etc. 



Content Specification 4. The content of the instructional 
program shall be designed to develop general purpose skills 
that can enhance or facilitate the application of profes - 
sional competencies. 

The minute-by-minute performance of Role I tasks is dependent 
to a large degree upon the general adaptive capability of an IM, 
that is, his ability to collect and process information, generate 
hypotheses, implement and test the most promising of these, act 
upon the data that comes from the test, etc., and upon his ability 
to interact with students individually and in groups. Generally 
speaking, interpersonal competence depends upon general communi- 
cation skills, group process skills, conflict management, etc. 

The performance of Role II tasks carries the same demands. As a 
consequence an important adjunct to the competencies required by 
an IM to perform Roles I and II is the development of general 
purpose competencies that act to enhance or facilitate those that 
have been described previously. 

The major blocks of content that relate to the development of 
skills that enhance or facilitate the application of Role I and 
Role II competencies are summarized in Table 3. Exemplary taxono- 
mies of general adaptive competencies and interpersonal competencies 
appear as Appendices E and F respectively. 
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Table 3. A summary of content in the ComField instructional 
model that leads to the development of inter- 
personal o^ * 'ilitating competencies. 



n 

u 



t 






General 




Interpersonal 


adaptive 

competencies 




competencies 



Content Specification 5. The content of the instructional 

program shall be designed to provide for the personalization 

of all competencies . 

Three factors are considered to be essential in order 
that the personalization process occur: 

1. the development of self-understanding 

2. the clarification of commitment to the various 
professional competencies to be mastered, and 

3. the integration of professional competencies into a 
unique and personally relevant teaching style 

Two steps are involved in the personalization process: 

1) developing an initial understanding of one's self, one's value 
structure, and one's orientation to teaching stylet and 2) reflect- ■ ■ 
ing the professional competencies as they are being developed 
against this complex of factors. As discussed in Instructional 
Specification 5, the first step assumes the form of a set of 
related instructional systems, and the second a set of experiences 
which parallel all instructional systems that have as their aim 
the development of professional competencies. 

The major blocks of content relevant to the personalization 
process are summarized in Table 4. Table 5 contains a summary of 
all of the blocks of content included within the ComField 
Instructional model. 
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Table A. A summary of the content of the ComField 
instructional model that permits the 
personalization of professional competencies. 



Self- 










understanding 




Commitment 




Teaching Style 



Organizational Specifications 



Organization Specification 1. A ComField based instructional 

program shall be organized into three phases: Foundations. 

Laboratory and Practicum . 

Four major classes of activity dominate a ComField based 
instructional program: 

1. demonstration of instructional and interpersonal 
competencies under simulated classroom conditions 
(the Laboratory phase) 

2. demonstration of instructional , nonins tructional and 
interpersonal competencies under live classooom condi- 
tions (the Practicum phase) 

3. demonstration of mastery of the blocks of knowledge 
prerequisite to 1. and 2. (the Foundations phase) 



A. demonstration that all of the above have been integrated 
into a unique and personally relevant teaching style 

Generally speaking* the first three classes of activity 
follow one another in time; the Foundations phase of the program 
precedes the Laboratory and the Laboratory precedes the Practicum. 
This is not a fixed sequence, however, for the program is 
structured in such a way that students may begin work toward 
mastery of a competency by attempting its performance in the 
Laboratory. The basic operating principle underlying the 
relationship between the Foundations and Laboratory phases of 
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A conceptual framework which summarizes the major blocks of content within the ComField 
Instructional program 1 



T 



Content relevant to 
the development of 
competencies need- 
ed bring about 
deseed outcomes 
in pupils 




Conceptual frameworks 
for teaching subject 
matter needed to bring 
about selected pupil 
outcomes 



Instructional strate- 
gies needed to bring 
about selected pupil 
outcomes 



Characteristics of 
pupils which interact 
with content and 
strategy to effect 
outcomes 



Content relevant to 
the development of 
interpersonal or 
enhancing competencies 
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General 

adaptive 

competencies 




Content relevant to 
the development of 
competencies needed 
to perform non- 
instructional tasks 



A 

taxonomy 

of 

noninstructioaal 
tasks to be 
performed by 
an instructional 
manager 



Ability to work as a 
team member in research 
and evaluation, instruc- 
tional systems develop- 
ment, and the supervi- 
sion of assistants; 
ability to utilize 
computers and electronic 
media in instruction 



Ability to conference 
with parents, work with 
parents, work with peers, 
establish school policy, 
pursue administrative 
tasks such as maintenance 
of records, etc* 



Content relevant 
to the personali- 
zation of pro- 
fessional 
competencies 



Self 

understanding 



Commitment 



Teaching 

style 



1 A11 blocks of content can be adapted equally well to the preparation of I»M» *s at the preschool, primary 
or elementary levels* 



the program is simply one of responding to individual differences 
in students and empirical evidence as to how a competency seems 
best to be learned. 

The relatively permissive relationship between Foundations 
and Laboratory is not carried over to either the relationship 
between Foundations and Practicum or Laboratory and Practicum. 

While some Foundations work and some recycling to Laboratory 
experiences may continue throughout the Practicum, there is a 
rather rigid line between the Laboratory and Practicum. Students 
must demonstrate competency in bringing about appropriate behav- 
ioral change in pupils under simulated classroom conditions before 
they assume responsibility for their learning in real-life condi- 
tions. This is the case even though supervision occurs in the 
Practicum. 

The requirement of competency demonstration in the Laboratory 
before entry into the Practicum has implications for progress 
through the program. Passage is dependent upon criterion perform- 
ance; if a student is able to meet criterion on designated compe- 
tencies when he enters the program, nothing is to keep him from 
moving immediately into the Practicum phase. If, on the other 
hand, he is unable to reach criterion performance, he will never 
enter the Practicum. This is the case no matter how long he is 
allowed to remain at the Found at ions-Laboratory level. The Corn- 
Field instructional program is a performance based program, not a 
time or course dependent one. 

The Practicum also requires performance to criterion before 
recognition as a certified career teacher. Like the Laboratory, 
time or credit hours bear no direct relationship to progress 
through it. It is different from the Laboratory, however, for it 
is possible for a prospective IM to remain in the Practicum 
relationship indefinitely; the only requirement for his remaining 
there is a school's willingness to continue supervision. 

The relationship between the Foundations, Laboratory and 
Practicum phases of the program is illustrated schematically in 
Figure 6. 
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Figure 6. A schematic representation of the relationship 

between the Foundations, Laboratory and Practicum 
phases of a ComField based instructional program. 



Organizational Specification 2. Four levels of certification 
shall be incorporated within a ComField based instructional 
program. ^ 1) a Preparatory Certificate (permits entry into 

the Laboratory phase of the program); 2) an Initial Certifi- 
cate (permits entry into the Practicum); 3) a Continuing 
Certificate (permits entry into the field as a career teacher); 
and 4) a Consultant Certificate (permits supervision of 
ComField students within the Practicum phase of the program. 

The rationale for the various levels of certification is 
straightforward: before a student assumes responsibility for the 

learning of students, even though it may be only in a simulated 
classroom environment, he should demonstrate that he is able to 
assume that responsibility. As responsibility increases, demand 
upon the demonstration of competencies also increases. Certifica- 
tion at the Preparatory level requires evidence that a student has 



J 'These levels of certification correspond to those proposed by 
the Washington State Department of Education (see Statements of 
Standards For Preparation of School Professional Personnel: 
Fourth Draft). 
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Che knowledge and/or experience that permits him Co interact con- 
structively with students; certification at the Initial level 
requires evidence that he can bring about appropriate changes in 
the behavior of pupils under simulated classroom conditions; cer- 
tification at the Continuing level requires evidence that he can 
bring about appropriate changes in the behavior of pupils under 
live classroom conditions, perform nonins true tional tasks effec- 
tively, provide a rationale for his behavior, etc.; and certifi- 
cation at the Consultant level requires evidence that he can 
effectively supervise prospective IM's in the Practicum. 



Organizational Specification 3. The three phases that 
comprise a ComField based instructional program shall be 
integrated functionally with the general education re- 
quirements of a college and the inservice education 
requirements of a school . 

Any professional education program must fit within the con- 
straints of the institutions within which it rests. Within the 
college setting the Laboratory and Foundations programs must mesh 
with the general education requirements of the college. Within 
the school setting the Practicum program must mesh with the prac- 
tical demands of instruction. As it is planned, a ComField based 
program should offer no great difficulties on either count. At 
the college level it is assumed that the professional education 
program will require one-third of the time spent in obtaining a 
baccalaureate degree. At the school level it is assumed that on 
the average students will spend two to three years in the Prac- 
ticum. During this time they will be employed as interns. As 
such, it is assumed that within a reasonable period of time they 
will return as much to a school as they take from it. 

One major complicating factor in the program is the depen- 
dency of the Practicum experience upon qualified supervisors in 
the schools. Supervisors must be able to judge behavior as re- 
flective of criterion standards and they must be able to instruct 
or advise so as to bring behavior to criterion when it is below 
standard. In a systematically designed performance oased program 
like ComField these are demanding requirements. As a consequence 
one of the major tasks facing institutions implementing a Coin- 
Field based program is the preparation of a cadre of teachers in 
the schools that can serve as supervisors in the Practicum pro- 
gram. The basic skills required by a supervisor in the Practicum 
can be inferred from the description of the basic training model 
for the Practicum (see Appendix G). 
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An approximation of the relationship of the phases within a 
ComField based instructional program to the general education re- 
quirements of a college and the inservice education requirements 
of a school are presented in Figure 7. 



Organizational Specification 4, The content of the instruc- 
tional propram shall be ordered systematically into the 
phases of the instructional program. 

The major blocks of content that comprise the ComField in- 
structional model must be ordered across time and in relation to 
phases of program activity. This has been done and is summarized 
in Figure 8. By and large this placement follows the logic that 
underlies movement from the Foundations phase of the program to 
the Laboratory to the Fracticum. 
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Figure 7* A proportional representation of time spent in the phases of professional 
development against elapsed time* 
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Figure 8. A conceptual framework for summarizing the organization of the major blocks of content 
within the CotnField instructional model* 
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Specifications for the ComField 
Management Model 



Content Specifications 

Content Specif icat.ion 1. The management model shall contain the 
support functions required to permit a ComField based instruc- 
tional program to operate. 

In order to operate, the ComField Instructional Model requires 
eight support functions: 1) management of the instructional process 

per 86, that is, managing teaching-learning interactions; 2) develop- 
ment of the instructional systems for use in the program; 3) continuous 
evaluation of the effectiveness and appropriateness of the program as 
a whole; 4) continuous adaptation of the program in light of its 
systematic appraisal; 5) program execution; 6) personnel selection and 
training; 7) maintenance of equipment, supplies and facilities; and 
8) maintenance of the information management system needed to permit 
all of the above to occur. 

Content Specification 2. The management model shall contain a 
supporting function designed to provide cost/ effectiveness data 
on all operations within a ComField based program* as well as 
the program as a whole . 

Two demands are placed upon such a function: 

1) an accounting of the resource requirements (full system costs) 
needed to operate and maintain ComField; and 

2) the provision of cost statements reflective of product costs, 
effectiveness and impact. 

Organizational Specification 

Organizational Specification 1. The management model shall be 
organized in such a way that all functions within it will have as 
their aim the enhancement of instruction . 

Too frequently the founding purposes of programs are lost sight 
of or are relegated to a position of secondary importance as time 
passes and the demands of operation take their toll. With so many 
functional components needed in its support a ComField based program 
is particularly susceptible to this threat; any of the support com- 
ponents could readily become "an agency unto itself." The management 
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model presented in Figure 9 is the result of an effort to create an 
organizational operational framework that protects against this kind 
of danger*! Conceptually, it* 

(a) places the instructional program squarely in the center of 
things, 

(b) stresses the idea that information and directional influence 
flows both from the instructional component to the support 
units and vice versa, and 

(c) provides for a continuous flow of information to the policy- 
adaptive component and hence to the program execution 
component. 

While such a model cannot guarantee that all units within a ComField 
based program will act in concert, it does provide an operational 
framework which at least makes it possible. 



*It needs to be pointed out that the labels within the boxes in 
Figure 9 refer only to the functions that must go on in the manage- 
ment system; they do not speak to who performs these functions or the 
manner in which they should be carried out* For example, the box 
labeled Policy and Adaptation indicates that the functions of establish 
ing ComField policy, translating policy into operational guidelines, 
deciding upon new and/or modified program operations, carrying out 
inter- and intra-ins titutional coordination, etc* , must be accomplished 
The model does not specify the nature of the organizational structure 
needed to carry out these functions. 
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Figure 9. Schematic Diagram of the ComField Management System 
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SYSTBIS APPROACH TO ELEMENTARY TEACHER EDUCATION 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR A 
COMF1 ELD BASED INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
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Specifications for the Development of 
Instructional Competencies 

Herbert Hite 



Introduction 



ComField is designed to produce instructional managers who 
elicit appropriate changes in the behavior of their pupils. In 
other words they are expert in bringing about changes in behavior. 
Further, they possess the ability to make decisions* based on 
thorough knowledge, as to the appropriateness of the specific 
changes they attempt to bring about in learners. 

The education of instructional managers is in four stages. 

(See Figure 8 in Overview, p. 33) In simple terms, this model 
training program describes as its final product the effective, 
committed self-adapting professional. 

Stage One 

In arriving at this product, ComField first of all designs the 
prerequisites which the candidate for admission to the program needs 
in order to succeed. These prerequisites constitute entry behavior. 
They are the knowledge and skills a student needs to be assured of 
success in the first instructional systems in the professional 
program. 
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Stage Two 

These Foundation Systems provide the future instructional 
manager with repertoires of those knowledges and skills which are 
needed for judging the appropriateness of learning activities. 

These first Foundation Systems enable the student to recall and 
use knowledge about the relevant content fields of elementary 
teaching, about a universe of learning outcomes, about the traits 
and characteristics of the learners they will confront. 

Stage Three 

With success in these Foundation Systems, the student enters a 
unique laboratory in which the student demonstrates competence in 
all the significant elements of the teaching act. ComField pro- 
vides instructional systems so that the student may acquire know- 
ledge about these elements of teaching, together with practice in 
performing these elements under laboratory conditions. 
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Stage Four 

The final stage is practice. Here the beginning instructional 
manager strives for growth in each of the competencies which were 
acquired in the laboratory. These elements of teaching are now ■ 
melded into a continuous pattern of teaching behavior. In effect 
the instructional manager practices a synthesis of what was learned 
in the laboratory. In the Practicum the instructional manager 
progresses through a sequence of stages in which, as he acquires 
more responsibility and more complex assignments, he demonstrates 
his increasing capability to synthesize the behavior he has learned. 
This synthesis takes the form of the ability to perform plus the 
ability to explain the relationships of his particular teaching 
acts to the theory of eliciting appropriate changes in behavior. 

Graduation from Cornfield 

Ultimately the instructional managers demonstrate not only 
technical competence, but a commitment to continuing self-education. 
Graduation from the ComField model is marked by a continuing 
certificate which identifies the adaptive decision maker, as possess 
ing both technical competence and a broad base for making instruc- 
tional choices. 
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Specifications for the Laboratory 



The laboratory is the heart of the instructional program in 
the ComField model. In the labora tory the student) about to 
become an instructional manager, has opportunities to practice 
each of the significant behaviors which are essential for effective 
instructional management. In the ComField model, the instructional 
manager is defined as one who elicits appropriate responses from 
pupils. The laboratory provides that the individual student will 
progress through instructional systems in which the criterion 
behaviors are appropriate practice of each significant performance 
of the effective instructional manager* Systems embody both a 
variety of the newer technology together with conferences with 
staff persons and with the student *s own peers. 

I. The program shall provide for an analysis of the range of the 
behaviors of the effective instructional manager (IH). 

A. Systematic techniques cf analysis shall be utilized in 
arriving at these behaviors. 

B. The analysis shall result in descriptions of behaviors 
which are supported by the research on teaching. 

C. The analysis process shall be carried out to the point 
of identifying "tasks." 

II. The program shall provide for the tasks to be stated in 
behavioral terms. 

A. Performance standards shall be defined for each task 
objective. 

B. Tasks shall be ordered so that each relates logically 

to another; typically, later tasks subsume earlier tasks, 
and the composite of all the tasks provides evidence 
that students can demonstrate all the essential behaviors 
of the effective IM. 

III. The program shall provide for the design of instructional 
systems to produce the behaviors identified in each task. 

A. Instructional systems shall include all of the following 
provisions: 

1. The system first communicates the desired behavior to 
the student. 
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2. Preassessment procedures identify entry behavior 
possessed by the student. 

3. The total task is separated into its component activ 
ities and these become steps leading to the 
criterion behavior. 

4. Media are selected to implement each component 
activity. 

5. There is an assessment procedure for each component 
activity. 





6. At each assessment, and at preassessment, there are 
provided alternatives which will be logical sets of 
activities as consequences of different levels of 
behavior at each assessment point. Among the alter- 
natives, the system shall provide tke means by which 
the student may check, with his peers, the values he 
places on the task. 

7. The system provides an opportunity for the student to 
demonstrate the criterion behavior, or a reasonable 
sample of that behavior. 

B. In addition to requiring evidence of technical efficiency, 
the program will require students to demonstrate capa- 
bilities for judging the appropriateness of the learning 
behavior which they specify for their pupils. That is, 
the criterion behavior for defining objectives will 
include the provision that the student describes pupil 
behavior which is appropriate in the following ways: 

1. The desired pupil behavior is consistent with current, 
authoritative descriptions of a content field. 

2. The objective is judged as likely to allow for pupils 

to succeed (takes into account cognitive prerequisites) ,- 
and also will fit pupils' perceived purposes (takes 
into account affective prerequisites). 

3. The objective is an example of a specific taxonomic 
level and domain, i.e., an example oi a specific 
class of learning outcomes. 

4. Each objective is one of a set of objectives which 
samples various levels within various domains of 
behavior, i.e., various classes of learning outcomes* 
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5. The criteria for evaluating how well the student 

implements objectives in the laboratory subsumes all 
of the above four criteria. 

C. Components of the laboratory systems will include examples, 
or models, of the behaviors specified in each system. 

1. These examples may be verbal, mediated or real perfor- 
mances by im's. 

2. In providing examples of interaction behavior, the 
program will provide models to show different styles 
by which im*s perform each interaction behavior 
effectively. 

D. The criterion level of behavior in laboratory systems, 
which is the entry level of behavior for the Practicum, is 
to be characterized as at least "adequate." That is, the 
criterion level will be at least to the lower limit of the 
middle or average group of performances of that specific 
behavior on the part of experienced iM's. (See Figure 
10 .) 




7* 



Criterion Level 



Figure 10. Assumed range of performance by Instructional Managers 



E. The program will provide for the design of at least two 

models for each of three criterion levels for each terminal 
behavior specified in the laboratory systems. These models 
should facilitate appraisal of student criterion behavior 
in the laboratory. 
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Specifications for the Practicum 



In the Practicum, the instructional manager works with. real 
pupils to elicit responses consistent with these pupils' real 
purposes. This practice is carried out in school settings and 
over an indeterminate period of time. Upon entry to the Practicum, 
the instructional manager is assumed to be competent at criterion 
levels in each separate element of the teaching act. He has 
demonstrated his competence by completing the required systems in 
the laboratory. In the Practicum the instructional manager, in 
effect, synthesizes the disparate elements of teaching he demon- 
strated in the laboratory. Evidence of his ability to synthesize 
consists both of his performance of the entire teaching act and 
his skill in explaining why his performance is consistent with a 
rationale of teaching. Also he is able to justify his choices of 
objectives in terms of the appropriateness of those objectives for 
content , specific learner outcomes, and characteristics of those 
particular learners with whom he is working. 

The instructional manager, while in the Practicum, is also 
introduced for the first time to certain behaviors, which seem to 
the ComField planners, to be appropriate to introduce in this school 
setting. These behaviors have to do with competence in working 
with other adults, in addition to working with elementary children. 
These adults include the instructional manager's colleagues and 
the other adults in the ccmmunity. These new competencies consti- 
tute the professionalization of the instructional manager, 
equipping him to carry out his role as a member of the teaching 
profession. 

IV.* The program shall provide for a practicum in which the IM 

will continue his training in specific teaching competencies 
and acquire additional competencies which are necessary for 
the career teacher in the role of IM. 

A. Specifications which describe the general nature of the 
practicum: 

1. The practicum shall be designed to accommodate the 
typical IM for a period of two to three years. 

2. The IM shall enter the practicum only after demon- 
strating adequate performance levels in the criterion 
behavior of the laboratory. 

*Note: The specifications for the development of instructional 

competencies are numbered consecutively I through XI. 
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3. The practicum shall be designed so that individual IM f s 
may reach their optimum level, be certified (i.e., 
retain the "initial** teaching certificate) without 
attaining the level of performance recognized by a 
"continuing certificate.** (See Specification IV-C, p. 45) 

4. The IM graduates from the practicum when he has pro- 
vided evidence of the following: 

a. Significant and observable gains in the competencies 
of effective instructional management. 

b. Commitment to choosing appropriate instructional 
objectives and appropriate means of implementing 
objectives. 

c. Commitment and skill in analyzing his own perfor- 
mances. 

d. Commitment to design his own program for continuing 
his improvement as a career teacher. 

e. Significant gains in knowledge of the foundations 
area and knowledge about teaching performances. 

B. The program shall provide for the design of procedures for 
continuously assessing the performances of the IM in the 
practicum. 

1. There shall be a record of the entry level of behavior 
for each IM. 

2. The program shall provide for an evaluation instrument 
which will enable the IM and the trainer of this IM 

to appraise performances for each behavior which is 
required in the laboratory. 

a. Each cluster of behaviors required in the laboratory 
will become a criterion in the appraisal instrument. 

b. The instrument will make possible appraisal of 
different levels of each criterion behavior. 

3. Appraisal procedures shall be designed so that the IM 
demonstrates his adaptive capability, based upon his 
perception of his own performance. 
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a. Recordings by transcripts, tape or film will be 
provided to facilitate appraisal * 

b. The IM shall have opportunities to study several 
models— live teachers, mediated models or print— 
of specific behaviors defined in the appraisal 
procedures. 

c. The IM and the trainer of the IM will make 
regular evaluations of the IH's performance. 

d. The IM will explicate by stating alternatives to 
his choices and the reasons why he made a particular 
teaching decision. 

e. The trainer of the IM will counsel the IM on 
the analysis of his performance. 

f. The IM will define a plan which will utilize 
the evaluation of the initial performance. 

g. The trainer will check off each criteria when it 

it is apparent that the IH no longer needs to provide 
proof of a high level of competence in that specific 
criterion. 

h. The IM will explicate his perception of style by 
identifying and contrasting elements of style in 
his own performance and in models of similar 
performances. 

C. The program shall provide for the design of stages of 
development in the practicum. 

1. Successive stages will be characterized by a) increased 
amounts of time and responsibility for learners, and 
for the analysis and direction of his own teaching; 
and b) decreased dependence upon observations of other 
models and conferences with peers and trainers for 
assessment. 

2. The stages of the practicum shall include at least the 
following stages: 

a. A preparatory certificate stage beginning with entry 
to the practicum and ending with an initial certifi- 
cate. Stages within the preparatory period may be 
defined. 
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b, An initial certificate will mark an important 
step indicating that the IM is judged capable 
unsupervised direction of the activities of 
learners for a substantial amount of time,. Insti- 
tutional authorities shall determine whether or 
not the initial certificate is a prerequisite to 
a bachelor's degree. 

c. The continuing certificate is granted at the con- 
clusion of the practicum, and indicates that the 

IM is judged to have attained a level of competence 
such that it is nc longer necessary to appraise his 
effectiveness as an IM. 

D. The IM shall be required to add to those repertoires of 
knowledge which are likely to increase his power to make 
educational decisions* 

* 

1. The program shall provide for the definition of evidence 
which indicates increased ability by the IM to judge 
pupil behavior in a content field or fields. 

2. The program shall provide for the definition of evidence 
of increased ability to analyze learning outcomes and 
learner characteristics. 

3. The program shall provide for the definition of evidence 
that the IM has increased his knowledge of himself as 

a learner. 

4. The program shall require the IM to provide evidence 
of his increased knowledge about essential teaching 
activities. 

E. The program shall provide for means of assessing an IM's 
commitment to career goals. 

1. The IM shall be required to demonstrate commitment to 
choosing appropriate objectives. 

a. Evidence of this level of commitment will be that 
the IM chooses an "appropriate 11 level and an 
"appropriate" domain of behavioral objectives even 
when the choice imposes greater costs in time and 
effort and increased possibility of failure* 

b* The IM will defend or explain an appropriate objec- 
tive by comparing this to other alternatives. 
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c, The Hi shall be required to demonstrate commitment 
to appropriate means for Implementing objectives* 

d. The program shall provide procedures for recording 
their commitments* 



Specifications for the Foundations 



Instructional Systems are specified in the ComField model to 
supply the future instructional manager with foundations of know- 
ledge. The purpose of these foundations is that they will enable 
the instructional manager to judge the appropriateness of responses 
that pupils make. These Foundation Systems are the basis upon 
which the instructional manager makes his educational decision. 

The ComField model assumes that the instructional manager will be 
both technically competent and a valuing practitioner. 

The nature of any response a learner makes to any move by a 
teacher will have at least three characteristics. 

1. The response is invariably an example of a particular 
class of learning behaviors such as cognitive behavior 
or feelings; complex or simple types of behavior; and 
intellectual or motor skills. 

2. Any response always has some content or subject matter 
quality. 

3. A response is always a unique communication which is 
shaped by a particular learner and his traits and back- 
grounds. Characteristics of learners are both psycho- 
logical and sociological. 

This stage of the ComField training program, then, consists 
of three kinds of Foundation Systems— systems to acquire concepts 
for teaching basic content, knowledge about learning, and knowledge 
about learners. 

The instructional manager in the ComField model will be able 
to make rational judgments about desired learner responses because 
the instructional manager possesses these funds of knowledge upon 
which he can draw. 

V. The program shall provide for the definition of those concepts 
which the IM requires in order to judge the appropriateness 
of behaviors in various content fields. 

A. The program shall provide for the definition of concepts 
which the 01 must be able to recall and use when judging 
the appropriateness of pupil behavior in reading; other 
language arts; mathematics; natural sciences including 
health science, social studies; music; fine and applied 
arts; and physical education. 
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1. Only those concepts shall be selected for Foundations 
which (a) represent clusters of behavior defined by 
authority (or a synthesis of authorities) to be 
appropriate for elementary pupils, or (b) represent 
concepts or skills uniquely associated with communi- 
cating that particular content. 

B. Having provided for concepts for the Foundation Systems on 
Content, the program shall provide for stating behaviors 
of students which will constitute evidence of ability to 
acquire and use the concepts. These statements become 
the objectives for Instructional Systems. (Same procedure 
as in Specification II on p. 40) 

1. The depth of knowledge— i.e. , number and complexity 
of knowledge behaviors — for these content systems 
shall be limited to that needed by the instructional 
manager iriio elicits and reinforces appropriate 
behaviors, but who does not determine which behaviors 
by pupils are needed. 

2. Affective behaviors shall be specified which will be 
acceptable as evidence that the IM. values the tasks 
involved in completing the Content Systems— i.e. , 
willingness to demonstrate desired behaviors in each 
content field. 

C. The program shall provide for the design of Instructional 
Systems for students to demonstrate the appropriate objec- 

• tives in the Content Fields. (Same procedure as in Specifi- 
cation I I I- A on pp. 40-41) 

VI. The program shall then provide for the repetition of the steps 
described in Specifications V-A. and V-B. (See pp. 48-49) in order 
to (a) define behavioral objectives, and (b) design instruc- 
tional systems for Foundations Learning Outcomes. 

A. Objectives shall describe a universe of classes of 
learning outcomes , e.g. , taxonomies and domains of cogni- 
tive behavior, affective behaviors, psychomotor behavior, 
vital behavior. 

B. Objectives shall describe behavior on the part of the stu- 
dent which will provide evidence that the student values: 

1. The selection of complex as well as simple behavioral 
objectives. 
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2. The selection of affective and/or vital behavior as 
well as cognitive or psychomotor behavior. 

C. Objectives shall describe application as well as recall or 
knowledge about classes of learner outcomes. 

VII. Repeat steps outlined in Specifications V.A. and V.B. in order 
to (a) define behavioral objectives and (b) design instructional 
systems for Foundations on Learner Characteristics. 

A. Foundations shall include physical, mental and social 
characteristics of learners of all ages. 

B. In defining objectives, concepts shall be selected which 
describe all of an authoritative description (or synthesis 
of authoritative descriptions) of each class of learner 
characteristics . 

C. Objectives will specify application as well as recall of 
knowledge about learner characteristics. 

D. Objectives will specify behavior by students which will be 
evidence that students value tasks in this system. 

E. Instructional systems will include components in which 
students observe and participate in learning activities— 
formal and informal— of pupils from different socio- 
economic backgrounds, especially from backgrounds classi- 
fied as disadvantaged. 

F. Instructional systems will require students to make 
tentative decisions as to: 

1. Ages of pupils they prefer to guide. 

2. School settings in which they prefer to work (i.e. , 
social-economic neighborhoods). 

G. One subsystem in this Foundation system will deal with the 
student demonstrating that he can describe his own character' 
is tics as a learner. 

1. Objectives in this subsystem will specify recall and 

use of concepts which authorities describe as a universe 
of self-understanding behaviors. 
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j 2. Objectives will require students to demonstrate their 

ability to describe their perceptions of their own 
i behaviors as examples of major classes of self-under- 

I standing. 

3. Objectives will specify that students verbalize the 

anticipated outcomes to themselves of each class of 

J systems in the ComField model. 
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Specifications for Entry Behaviors 



Introduction 

The purpose of specifying Entry Behaviors is to establish a more 
systematic base for selecting candidates for the professional 
instructional program. The Entry Behaviors are simply those 
abilities to recall facts* use this information* or demonstrate 
basic skills* each of which is absolutely essential for success in 
the first instructional systems i&ich form the professional ComField 
program. 

VIII. The program shall provide for the definition of those behaviors 
which are essential for students to have in order to achieve 
objectives in each Foundation System. 

A. The program shall provide for the definition of the traits 
of the population whom they assume will demonstrate 
criterion behaviors* i.e.* traits which are prerequisite 
to initial learning activities in each Foundation System. 

B. The list of these enabling behaviors constitute require- 
ments for the ComField program. 

C. Entry behaviors for the subsystem on Self-Understanding 
will describe personal characteristics needed for ComField. 

D. The program shall provide for the definition of entry 
behaviors* cognitive and affective* so chat evidence of 
these behaviors is readily demonstrated by overt* measure** 
able acts. 

E. Procedures for assessing entry behaviors shall permit 
candidates to enter particular Foundation Systems at 
different times. 

XI. The program may specify a formal selection procedure consisting 
of: 



A. Demonstrating entry behaviors for the Foundation Systems 
on Learner Characteristics* Learning Outcomes and at least 
one Conceptual Framework for a Teaching Area. 

B. Completing the Instructional Systems for the three Founda- 
tion Systems above. 



In effect, these behaviors meet requirements for the Laboratory 
Systems, which may be considered as constituting induction into 
Instructional Management. 
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Systematic Analysis of Instructional Management 



Defining the Ultimate Product 

The first step in systems analysis is to describe as specifi- 
cally as possible what is to be the ultimate goal of the system. 

In this case, we are to analyze teaching, so the ultimate goal is 
effective teaching. The term teaching, however, is one which 
includes a number of roles and is not a specific enough term for 
our purposes. The term teaching, as commonly used, may describe 
the actions of persons who decide who is to be taught, or what is 
to be taught; or it may describe the actions of persons who guide 
learners in face-to-face situations. In the ComField model of 
teaching, the purpose of teaching is to bring about learning. 

This modest aim is not the universal goal of American education. 

More often the purposes of teaching may really be such administra- 
tive alms as classification of pupils, or moving pupils of a 
certain age through a grade and content area in a given amount of 
time. When we define the purpose of teaching as bringing about 
learning, we set the major parameters for the ComField product. 

In this model the ultimate product is the effective instructional 
manager — one who elicits appropriate changes in the behavior of 
learners. This description of behavior is perhaps a first step in 
analysis because the statement limits the term, teacher, to a 
particular role. Other roles might be those of instructional 
analyst, instructional designer, etc. In general terms, the ulti- 
mate criteria of effective instructional management is that pupils 
do demonstrate appropriate changes in behavior. 



The Discipline of Systematic Analysis 

Having defined the product of our system in behavioral terms, 
our next step is to break down this product into the largest 
meaningful components we can perceive. 

There is a discipline to systematic analysis which requires 
that we attempt to define all the components and define all the 
relationships of these components. These requirements dictate 
that at each level of analysis — each time we take apart the prod- 
uct or products— we define the largest components which we find to 
be meaningful elements of the original product. By always 
attempting to identify the largest components, we insure that we 
will "touch all bases," or not miss meaningful parts to the whole. 
This identification of largest components also guarantees that we 
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will successively fit these components together in the several 
possible relationships which exist, or at least as we can perceive 
them. 



The ideal systematic analysis would result in precisely two 
components of each product. Two components would be the largest 
components of one product. An ideal model of systems analysis, 
then, would be a binary model. (See Figure 11.) In practice, our 
perceptions do not always result in two meaningful components each 
time we analyze a given product. The ideal model simply tells us 
that our judgment is probably fallible and that other attempts at 
analysis should be undertaken in the future. 

A system always includes some self -correcting capability. In 
the process of systems analysis we have a builtin assessment sys- 
tem which asks these questions each time we take apart an object* 
Are these really descriptions of the largest meaningful components # 
and do the components, taken as a whole, equal the original? 

Human analysts are always limited by the information, or input, 
with which they work and their capabilities to conceptualize. 

These limitations simply mean that when the analyst take? apart an 
object into components he makes a tentative set of judgments and 
assumes that he will make different judgments given further infor- 
mation and increased capability to conceptualize. The array of 
components, however, if systematically identified, always tells 
him how a given judgment relates to the whole system. 

First Level of Analysts 

The ultimate object of analysis— the effective instructional 
manager— was first taken apart into seven major components. The 
analysts worked from information which consisted of abstracts of 
the literature on the research on teaching which was available to 
than in a three-month period. Their collective judgment was that 
the literature suggested these seven components of the behavior — 
elicit appropriate behavior change: 

The effective instructional manager: 

1. Defines objectives 

2. Adjusts objectives for classes of individual differences 

3. Selects instructional strategies 

4. Organizes the learning environment 
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Figure 11 



5. 



Interacts with learners so that they achieve the objectives 

6. Evaluates changes in behavior 

7. Decides on the appropriate next instructional step 

These seven components were the first level of analysis in the 
model. They were conceived as not two but seven components. (See 
Figure 12.) The analysts might have conceived of two components 
such as (1) planning to elicit behavior changes and (2) executing 
the plan. The analysis which would have resulted from these two 
components might be quite different in terms of relationships but 
might eventually define the same specifics. The seven components 
were perceived as the largest meaningful components of this taking- 
apart process and describe the same behavior as that in the top box 
of Figure 12. The task force who did the analysis, however, reserves 
the right to revise the analysis on the basis of further information 
and later perceptions. The analysts have suggested that the seven 
components might be conceived of as three — planning, executing the 
plan, and assessing results. Dotted lines in Figure 12 show this 
three-component alternative. 

Second Level of Analysis 

The second level of analysis is carried out by taking apart what 
resulted from the first level of analysis. The same requirements for 
analysis apply. In the model which is our example, the following 
components were identified as second level products of analysis: 

(See Figure 13.) 

1 . Defines ob j ectives • 

a. States objectives in operational terms. 

b. Justifies the choice of a particular objective. 

2. Adjusts objectives for individual learner's requirements. 

a. Determines entry behavior prerequisites for the 
objective. 

b. Devises alternative objectives for different learners 
according to the prerequisites they possess for the 
task. 

3. Selects instructional strategies. 
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Figure 12, First Level Analysis 
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